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The Rider on the White Horse 


By Georaiana Gopparp Kina 


N a relief from the tomb of the Blessed Albert of Pontida (Fig. 2) 
which Professor Arthur Kingsley Porter’ found in the sacristy of San 
Giacomo, Albert’s old Cluniac priory, at Pontida, near Bergamo,’ occurs 
a significant subject, the identification of which is the starting point of 
this study iniconography. The relief represents St. James Major as the 
lord of the dead, a rare aspect of his cult except upon the pilgrimage-road 

to Compostella. Iconographically it is, so far as I know, unique. He is the rider on the 

white horse of the Fourth Miracle (dated 1080, but written c. 1130), who carried the living 
and thedead. Professor Porter wished to date the relief shortly after 1095: I am not quite 
sure for my part that it should not be put later, at any rate after the death oi another 

Piedmontese saint, the Blessed Albert of Vercelli, who had been on the pilgrimage to 

St. James, who died in the Holy Land in 1214, and who came to be associated with Elijah 

and the Carmelite order and revered even by Mohammedans. The reason for this later 

approximation will presently appear. Professor Porter very justly notes the parallel 

between the relief and the third horseman of the Apocalypse,’ who is painted only in a 

Spanish series of manuscripts that range from the eighth to the eleventh century or later and 

exist at Urgell, Madrid, Paris, and elsewhere, and are transcriptions of the Commentary 

of a Spanish monk Beato of Liebena. The relief belongs absolutely to the Compostellan 
cycle and is a plastic parallel to The Vision of Thurkill,* in which the souls were weighed in 
the Basilica of the Apostle by St. Michael. Here St. James recombines the two aspects 
of Horus which were usually split and divided between himself and St. Michael. The 
three naked souls waiting in a palm tree are the souls expectant in the Paradise of God; 
on the northernmost door of the Portico de la Gloria of Master Matthew they sit in rich 
leafage. Further, they are equivalent to those souls unborn who sit in trees and sing, 
and the tree is the date palm in which Carpaccio set his St. Ursula with a row of cherub- 
heads for the cluster of fruit. This part of the relief seems to be derived directly from 
sculpture on a capital. The theme belongs,’ as said, to the pilgrimage—‘ MIGRAVIT 

AD ASTRA,” says the epitaph—and goes back ultimately perhaps to Egypt, with which 

the Spanish connection was always close. The priory of San Giacomo was burned in 1373 

and the relics translated to S. Maria Maggiore in Bergamo: but the horseman went too. 

He rides between two bishops, high in the north porch. Indeed, he stayed permanently 

on North Italian sepulchral monuments, like that of Bernabo Visconti in Milan and those 

of the Sealigers in Verona. 


1Whom I must thank for the generous loan of photographs for reproduction. 

2A. K. Porter, Lombard Architecture, vol. I, passim; vol. III, pp. 294 ff.; plate 189, fig. 2. 

‘And when he had opened the third seal, I heard the third beast say, Come and see. And I beheld, and, lo, a 
black horse; and he that sat on him had a pair of balances in his hand.” (Rev., vi, 5.) 


‘The Vision of Thurkill, published by H. L. D. Ward, Journal of the British Archeological Association, vol. 
XXXI (1875), pp. 420-459. 


'The Egyptian Li of the Holy Apostles says: ‘Before the resplendent throne of Thy majesty, O Lord, 
and the exalted throne o y glory, and on the awful seat of the strength of Thy love and the propitiatory altar 
which Thy will hath established, in the region of Thy pasture, with thousands of cherubim praising Thee, and ten 
thousands of seraphim sanctifying Thee, we draw near, adore, thank, and glorify Thee always, O Lord of all.” It is 
common also in the Odes of Solomon, which Dr. Rendell Harris inclines to think are Antiochene. 
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The investigation of the iconography in question has various aspects. 

First, there is St. James as lord of the dead. This I have followed out in my book, 
The Way of St. James, and must assume as demonstrated: he leads the souls; he, or 
St. Michael, his surrogate, weighs them in judgment. At Compostella on the south 
facade he stands between two cypress trees in this cult-aspect, as a chthonian power 
(Fig. 3). The church was begun in 1078 and consecrated in 1102. Aymery Picaud saw 
the cypress trees in 1120 and mentioned them about 1130. This cult-image was copied 
on the transept-face at Toulouse (Fig. 4), and the cypress trees prove the priority of 
Santiago to St. Sernin. 

Secondly, there is the figure of the horseman, developing with St. James as rider; 
this also must be taken as demonstrated in The Way of St. James. 

The original Iberian horseman of the coins (see the initial of this article, an Iberian 
Jinete on a Roman coin of Jelsa) and the Salas relief, Mélida’ believes to be one of the 
Dioscuri, namely, Castor, the mortal twin. 

The so-called Thracian horseman of the Imperial Ottoman Museum (Fig. 5) was 
doubtless, on the cult side, such another as Castor, a tribal hero, honored after death. 
The sculpture, brought from Salonica about 1874, was said to have been found ‘‘on the 
portico of Constantine’? — an odd and early association of rider and emperor, completely 
accidental, as the Arch of Galerius was probably intended. Another report will have it 
embedded in the city walls. The museum catalogue would like to make the piece a 
funerary monument, but admits that the figure may well be ‘‘un Héros propylaos.”’ 
The two attendant barbarians are Hellenistic, Pergamene in style; the work is hard to 
date, but cannot be very far from the Christian era." This rider constitutes the earliest 
fully developed example that I have found of the theme, but plastically this figure, it is 
easy to see, had predecessors. It shows already the elements that are to appear later: 
comparing it with the Defender of the Faith, we find the rearing horse, the flying cloak, 
the form under the horse’s belly, the attendants behind; and certainly the missing plaque 
of the Barberini Ivory held another vertical figure at the right: comparing it with the 
Verona Theodoric, we find the cloak, the dog, and the vertical motive on the extreme 
right: comparing it with almost any presentation of St. George, we find the same themes 
of dragon-killer, rearing horse, raised lance, and animal underneath. 

St. James as rider is found in Romanesque sculpture of the twelfth century, for 
instance, inside the south transept at Compostella (Fig. 6), and in Gothic sculpture, for 
instance at Betanzos and La Corufia (Fig. 7), and thenceforward, as Santiago Matamoros. 

We have particularly to deal with the rider on the white horse.’ The most perfect 
plastic presentation of it is on the Barberini ivory, the figure whom some have called 
Constantine and some have called Justinian: he is, like that of the Pontida sculpture, a 
figure of folk-belief, a tribal hero, manifested for the moment as an emperor. But even 
more interesting is the Louvre relief of Horus slaying the crocodile. 

In Egypt Horus was a tribal hero—belonging to those Egyptians whose totem was 
the sparrow hawk. He is also a sort of twin, for there are two of him, one an elder son, 
the other born of the dead Osiris. Finally, he isarider: Plutarch knew that, and had 
great trouble in explaining it when discussing the mysteries of Osiris. That these mysteries 
touch folk-belief and primitive currents of thought, I need not stop to show: let me 

1J. Ramon Mélida, El Jinete Ibérico, Bol. Soc. Esp. Exc., vol. VIII (1900), p. 175. 


*Gustave Mendel, Catalogue des Sculptures, Constantinople, 1914; vol. II, pp. 172-175. 


8‘ And I saw, and behold a white horse, and he that sat on him had a bow, and a crown was given unto him, and 
he went forth conquering and to conquer.’’ (Rey,, vi, 2.) 
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PLATE 1 


Fic. 2--Pontiwa, 8. Giacomo: RELIEF IN THE SACRISTY FROM THE ToMB oF St. ALBERT OF 
Pontipa (Photo. Porter) 


Fic. 3—SaANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELLA, 
CATHEDRAL, PUERTA DE LAS PLATERIAS: 
St. JAMES BETWEEN Cypress TREES 
(Photo. Porter) 


Fic. St. Sernin, PorTAL ON 
Soutu or CHuRcH (SPANDREL): Sr. 


JAMES BETWEEN Cypress TREES (Photo 
Porter) 
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instead cite (from a demotic papyrus of the third century, A. D.) the opening of a spell 
against fever: ‘Horus was going up a hill at midday in the verdure season, mounted on a 
white horse.”’ He came upon the gods sitting at table, and they invited him to join 
them; he declined, saying he had had a touch of fever. Then the charm goes on. The 
rider survives in Egypt through all changes of religion: as St. Apollo he is carved over 
the door of a mosque at Dashlug,’ he is on a comb found at Antinoé and on a Coptic mirror. 
The famous figure of Christ now in Berlin is not, however, this rider but his mystical 
correlative, the despised and rejected, the king who comes meek and riding upon an ass. 
There is a tradition among Arabs, in Syria, and apparently among Copts, that when Christ 
shall come to fight with Antichrist, in the field of Armageddon, he will be riding on an ass. 
The Coptic churches of Egypt are full of horsemen saints—Sts. Demetrius, George, Sergius, 
Mercurius,’ for instance, as in the reliefs at Abu Sargh attributed to the eighth century. 
Butler® gives the pictures of two horsemen undated but traditional, which are very like 
those two icons of the two Sts. Theodore that anyone may see in Greek churches today, 
or like the Sardinian soldier saints, at the two ends of the predella, at Ardara and Olani 
and in many a little island sanctuary. I might add that the second book of 
Maccabees,’ which relates the expulsion of Heliodorus from the temple by a rider on a 
white horse, is connected somehow with Egypt. The rider in this case is escorted by the 
Dioscuri, but himself can be only Jahweh, the tribal god. 

This brings us to Syrian soil, where Jewish, Christian, and Arab lore intermingle. 
Dr. Bliss’ says there are sanctuaries where still three races worship a single power whom they 
invoke respectively as Elijah, St. George, and Kadir. The Blessed Albert of Vercelli was 
also included, it would seem. Now Kadir, the ever green, the deathless, like Elijah, seems 
in some sense the heaven-mounting twin of a pair. The rider was known in Syria ever 
since Mithras came down from his Iranian sanctuary. René Dussaud has shown how the 
second and third centuries of our era recognized the horseman and called him Apollo. 
The Crusaders recognized him and called him St. George of Cappadocia. It seems that 
at a certain point one of the twins tends to disappear. 

In Antioch, where Tiberius had set up monuments to the Dioscuri, St. George was 
seen fighting for the Crusaders in 1098. The Normans claimed that he fought earlier with 
Roger’s soldiers in Sicily, at Cerami, in 1087. He picked up an Aragonese soldier in a 
battle in Palestine and carried him to the fighting where King Peter was at the siege of 
Huesca, in 1095. 

Now the early church knew St. George only as a much martyred man, and in 494 
Pope Gelasius issued a formal warning against his legend. Notwithstanding, his cult 


'M. A. Murray, Ancient Egyptian Legends, p. 112. 


2J. Strzygowski, Ursprung der Christlichen Kirchenkunst, pp. 148-150; figs. 54, 60. Cf.O. M. Dalton, Byzantine 
Art and Archeology, p. 211, note 2. 

*May I point out that St. Mercurius must by his name be equated with Hermes, who is Psychopompos, and so 
with Horus; that St. Sergius is ordinarily coupled with St. Bacchus and falls into the category of twins; and that 
St. Demetrius is a warrior saint, who turns up with St. Martin at Beauvais and in the Greek legend cures, like the 
Dioscuri, by incubation? 

‘The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, Vol. 11, Frontispiece. 

*“Now as he was there present himself with his guard about the treasury, the Lord of spirits, and the Prince of 
all power, caused a great apparition, so that all that presumed to come in with him were astonished at the power of 
God, and fainted, and were sore afraid. 

‘‘For there appeared unto them an horse with a terrible rider upon him, and adorned with a very fair covering 
and he ran fiercely, and smote at Heliodorus with his forefeet, and it seemed that he that sat upon the horse had 
complete harness of gold. 

‘‘Moreover two other young men appeared before him, notable in strength, excellent in beauty, and comely in 
apparel, who stood by him on either side, and scourged him continually, and gave him many sore stripes. 

‘‘And Heliodorus fell suddenly unto the ground, and was compassed with great darkness: but they that were 
with him took him up, and put him into a litter.” (il Maccabees, iii, 24-27.) 


°F. J. Bliss, The Religions of Modern Syria and Palestine, p. 10. 
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brought home perhaps by the first Crusaders, flared up like a beacon in all the great seaports: 
the Slavonians, the Venetians, the Genoese, the Barcelonese (Cf. Fig. 10) acclaimed him, 
and probably Bordeaux, on the Atlantic. At Ferrara, over the cathedral door, he rides 
precisely like St. James; and the patrons of the Order of Santiago and of the Order of 
the Garter are interchangeable. 

The Dioscuri, whose cult was established at Sparta, did not come from the north 
but were tribal heroes,’ and this rider, who so often appears as one of them, is roughly 
speaking a Mediterranean power: Cappadocia, Syria, Egypt, Sardinia (which claims 
the dragon-slaying of St. George and shows the field reddened with the blood of virgins 
sacrificed) and the Balearic Isles, Venice, Genoa, Catalonia, and the Iberian land even 
to Compostella and the cape of Finisterre—this itinerary defines and limits the original 
habitat of the figure, if you but add from Danubian lands what is variously called 
Hungary, Pannonia, and Slavonia. For in Bamberg the figure of the rider is known as 
St. Stephen of Hungary; and St. Martin came from Pannonia to Gaul, and was a soldier 
before he was a bishop. 

Now I can state the postulate which our investigation confirms. 

We all know the syncretic tendency of cults, and it is possible the rider is a separate 
and more primitive power than the twins, with whom he tends to coalesce. Certainly he 
is not, at any time when he is found exercising a real power, an allegory. He is a dim 
pictorial image in men’s minds; he may be called Horus or Constantine or Kadir; he may 
be worshipped under a thousand different names. There are other such images, for 
example, the tree full of souls which is found in the Irish Voyages and on the organ-doors 
of the Museo Correr, carved in this relief at Pontida, and seen on Hampstead Heath by 
William Blake. Where these imuges come from, I cannot say; we may ultimately have to 
learn that from the anthropologist or from the psychoanalyst. But in the study of art we 
have to recognize their existence, and by our knowledge of children’s images, and perhaps 
of animal psychology, make out a little how the vague and floating form persists not only 
in the imagination of individuals but in the memory of a people. 

The essentials are two, in this case—he rides, and he is a tribal hero. The Sassanian 
relief, rock-cut, can tell us no more than that: the great king may be an ancestor, or 
may be a god, but he is the Persians’ own and he is a horseman. Strangely enough he is 
not found in the purely Latin or the purely Tuscan land. He is rare in Italy—in sculpture 
very rare, in painting uncommon. Simone left out the horse when he painted the life of 
St. Martin. But Paul the Deacon found a Lombard legend of a rider at Spoleto. At 
Castel del Monte Frederic II brought workmen from Cyprus; at Lucca there are Lombard 
names among the founders and eastern elements in the architecture; and at Castel del 
Monte the rider occurs over a doorway of the court, and at Lucca on the facade of S. 
Martino, signed in the middle of the thirteenth century (Fig. 8). 

St. Martin affords an instance, not unique, of commercialism in hagiography. The 
soldier saint from Hungary was choked off, superseded, by the bishop, in the interest of 
the rich abbey at Tours. The traces of his earlier cult are not hard to follow. The figure 
of the young knight who shares his cloak is the typical one everywhere out of range of 
Marmoutier and Tours: at Valencia (Fig. 11), at Naples (Fig. 9), at Estella. 

There is some reason to believe he led the Normans at the battle of Hastings, as 
St. George led them at Cerami: there was a rider on a white horse, with hauberk over his 


1Farnell, Hero Cults and Ideas of Immortality, p. 191. 
2M. Dieulafoy, L’art antique de la Perse, vol. II, plate ii. 
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Fia. 8—Lucca, Fagape: Sr. MARTIN 
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PLATE VI 


Fic. 9—NapLes, Musto NazIoNaLe: St. Martin (Photo. Alinari) 
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alb, precisely as Gonzalo de Berceo describes Santiago and St. Millan as appearing at the 
battle of Simancas. To be sure Wace says it was Bishop Odo of Bayeux—but Wace has 
no stomach for marvels, and in his legend of St. George allows neither dragon nor princess. 
He uses the same method that Bernal Diaz uses to get rid of the apparitions of St. James 
in the Americas." And why should the horse be white, when even William’s own horse 
fetched from Spain by a pilgrim returning from Compostella has no stated color? William 
the Conqueror dedicated Battle Abbey to ‘‘St. Martin the patron of the soldiers of Gaul.” 
It was named the Monastery of St. Martin of Battle. Duke William’s father, Robert the 
Devil, on his way to the Holy Land passed through Rome, saw and recognized a horseman, 
and gave him a cloak from his own wardrobe. He blamed the barons of Rome for neglect- 
ing so their advocate. Wace calls this figure Constantine, after the manner of the twelfth 
century—but Wace is writing a hundred and fifty years after the event. He is clear about 
the gift, for his grandfather Tosteins was the duke’s chamberlain and picked out the cloak 
no doubt. Constantine was a patron, never an intercessor, and there is no sense in the 
cloak episode unless the rider were St. Martin. There is one other cloak episode that I 
recall, and no more. Polyeuctes, who is also a soldier saint, had a vision of Christ, who 
took from him his torn and worn chlamys and replaced it by a new chlamys of silk with a 
gold buckle and gave him a winged horse on which he is to ride to heaven"—the resultant 
figure being neither more nor less than the Dashlug relief. We forget sometimes how the 
twelfth century euhemerized and adapted—it may seem very primitive to us, but it was 
really an extraordinarily complex and sophisticated age, which was putting its own inter- 
pretation on an altered past. The later Middle Ages did call the riders on French churches 
Constantine, and Wace relates according to his lights. 

In the thirteenth-century Beauvais window, though it was composed in the interest 
of the great abbey, and he is ordained deacon before he sees Christ, St. Martin rides three 
times, at least, and is coupled with St. Demetrius, and the heavenly twins appear to him, 
“two angels casqued and armed,” forming such a conjunction as in the miracle of 
Heliodorus driven from the temple. The figure at Saint-Etienne-le-Vieux of Caen is 
certainly St. Martin: my notebook is positive. On the doors of churches dedicated to 
St. Martin horseshoes were nailed up, by a primitive use, that apparently still persists, at 
Amiens and at Palada in the Pyrenees alike. I am certain that I have seen St. Martin as 
rider figuring in Spanish churches, for example, at Irache on:a capital, with the more 
conviction because Spain boasts an early St. Martin of her own, him of Braga, called also 
Dumiensis, who came likewise from Pannonia to convert the heathen in the West, and 
died a bishop, being born in 520 and dying in 580, and his day being kept on March 20. 

The horseman, whether St. Martin or Santiago, is a fairly common figure on Spanish 
Romanesque churches, at Puente la Reyne, for instance, at St. Mary Roadside of Carrion, 
at S. Andrés of Armentia, and elsewhere; as a rule, and in the earlier work, the pendant 
to it is a man dominating a lion. The significance of this I do not fully understand and 
it is not necessary here to explain. There is also a figure of St. Martin at Angouléme, 
pendant there to St. George. 

Of the horsemen that are found on churches in the west of France I have left myself 
too little space to speak and mere indication must suffice. They all appear shortly after 
that outbreak of apparitions in battle, 1087, 1095, 1098. 

C. Enlart says there are twenty-five known and recorded; he opines that they 
represent Constantine and where there is a second, then Charlemagne. E. MAle has made 


1G. G. King, Military Orders in Spain, p. 191. 
*Rendell Harris, The Dioscuri in Christian Legend, pp. 58-59. 
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accessible to all’ the cases where the twelfth and sixteenth century aciually referred to the 
figure as a Constantine: the legend of Constantine the leper depicted at Riez in the 
Basses-Alpes, the painting of Constantine in the Baptistery at Poitiers. These two are 
authentic allusions, to my mind; the others, just such a case of the twelfth century mis- 
understanding antiquity as that of Aymery Picaud thinking that the lady caressing a lion, 
in the tympanum at Compostella, was a great lover fondling the skull of her dead 
paramour. The twelfth century made the same mistakes as we. As for Enlart’s note 
that in the families of Melle and Surgéres the name of Constantine occurs, all that ever 
it could prove is that babies were named in accordance with current tradition. 

All these churches where the horseman is found lie on the road of returning pilgrims 
from Compostella. The pilgrimage antedates the carvings by many centuries. Since the 
horseman is indigenous to Spain, there is more likelihood that he was brought back thence 
than by the Roman pilgrims, for, as I have said, the figure is rare in the heart of Italy, and 
even St. George goes mostly afoot. In at least one instance a French church has copied 
Spain and partly misunderstood: at Vouvant (Vendée) on one side is the man tearing a 
lion of the Spanish churches and on the other a woman bending over what seems a dead 
baby. The dead baby was once a dead Moor, and the source was such a figure as the 
Santiago Matamoros at Sangiiesa. Spain counts for much in the appearance of this 
twelfth-century motif, but there was probably beforehand something, a primitive stock 
on which to graft. 

Along other pilgrimage-roads, through Auvergne, for example, the rider is not found. 
The soil was not congenial. Strabo recorded that the western Celts all worshipped the 
Dioscuri—there is a sarcophagus at Toulouse and an altar at Paris to confirm him. These 
horsemen tend to occur in pairs, as at Angouléme, and where there is only one the position 
is such as to call for some sort of pendant. Surgéres, Parthenay, Sainte-Croix-de-Bor- 
deaux, indeed, all of the churches sustain this observation. The great twin brethren who 
are the soldier saints have not been forgotten; they have only been christened. But the 
name bestowed in baptism varied: at Pontida it was James; at Bordeaux it was George, 
and so it was at Basel. 

If the Dioscuri are the morning and evening stars, not seen together, we must expect 
to find the mortal twin left behind in folk-lore. So the rider, who is the tribal hero, comes 
at last to be the wild huntsman. Woden, the all-father, yet rides with his hell-hounds 
through the Hartz Mountains and the Black Forest. Theoderic of Verona rides straight 
to hell on the facade of S. Zeno (Fig. 12), but his galloping horse and his flying mantle are 
identical with those of Santiago Matamoros at La Corufia (Fig. 7) and the ‘“‘Constantine”’ 
at Parthenay-le-Vieux (Fig. 13). Such a standing figure as that in Verona on the extreme 
right was observed by Male as an integral part of the French composition. So a plastic 
motive, like a religious motive, can live on with content completely varied. Finally, 
Arthur of Britain is also a wild huntsman in the north of England and in precisely that part 
of France where we find both the Celtic residue and the style of architecture in which the 
horseman is embedded. Arthur still rides in France in a broad strip along the west coast 
from Brittany to the Pyrenees, from the cape of Finisterre down to Cahors and Foix, and 
across the Pyrenees where Heine laid the scene of Atta Troll. 


1Lart du moyen age et les pelerinages, Revue de Paris, October, 1912, pp. 717 ff. ; February, 1920, pp. 267 ff. 


*Archer Taylor in the Romanic Review, 1921, I1, pp. 286-289. In one English spell he is replaced by “St. George 
our Lady’s knight,” precisely as St. George replaces St. James at the siege of Huesca. 
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Fic. 12—-Verona, 8. Zeno, Fagape: Txeopvoric Ripine To HELL, By 


Fic. 13—PaRTHENAY-LE-VIEUX, Parish Cuurcu, Norta LUNETTE oF Fagave: 
(Photo. Porter) 
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Germanic the rider is not. I have shown his Mediterranean extension; in view of the 
evidence it seems likely that he was carried up to the rock-hewn relief that the Sassanians 
had carved by captive artisans, subjects of the empire, as he was carried up to the Swiss 
cathedral. Nowhere in Europe is the figure rooted so deeply as in Spain.’ It lives on in 
the art of Greco (Fig. 1) and in the novel of Blasco Ibaiiez. 


‘The architecture of the French churches mentioned owes much to Spain and og something directly to the 
East: whatever did not come from the Eastern Mediterranean regions came from Spain. 
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Themes of the Japanese Wersuwke - Carver 


By Heven B. CHapin 


HE small carvings usually of wood or ivory called netsuké were made in Japan chiefly 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Designed for use by the average 
Japanese of those times, the samurai, farmers, artisans, and merchants, especially those 
living in or near the flourishing city of Edo (now Tokyo), they have practically the 
same background as the well-known color-prints. To explain the nature and function 
of the netsuké, which are of a more practical character than the prints, I can not do 
better than quote the description given in the Netsuké Gallery Book issued by the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (cf. Fig. 1). 

“The term netsuké may be understood to mean ‘end attachment,’ and describes, 
somewhat vaguely, the function of the small carvings to which it is most commonly 
applied. The term inro means ‘seal basket,’ and originally designated a receptacle for 
the personal seals which literary men and artists carried with them for use in signing their 
productions. Later, however, the inro was made smaller and consisted of several narrow, 
horizontally disposed compartments neatly fitted together and each provided with a hole 
so situated in either end as to form part of a continuous perforation running through either 
edge of the assembled inro. Such inro were usually made of wood decorated with carving 
or lacquer-work, and in them various medicines were kept. 

“‘In practice, the ends of a cord were passed upward through the perforations in an 
inro and were drawn out several inches beyond the top, leaving below the bottom enough 
slack to be tied in an ornamental knot. Both ends were then passed through a large bead 
known as an ojimé or ‘cord binder’ which might be slid up or down so as to loosen or 
tighten the loop in which the inro hung, thus allowing the compartments to be separated 
or holding them firmly together, according to circumstances. Finally, the cord was 
passed through the hole in a netsuké and the ends were joined in a hard knot. When, 
therefore, the netsuké was pushed up through the belt, it served to hold the inro securely 
suspended.” Netsuké were generally used in much the same way to fasten to the girdle 
tobacco-pouches and pipe-cases. 

Just as the Japanese print-designer used with facility for his own purposes all the 
stock themes of the older schools of painting, both religious and secular, as well as scenes of 
contemporary life, so the neisuké-carver, too, was an eclectic and a modern. Through him 
found expression the restless spirit of the Ukiyo: although the netsuké on the whole pre- 
sented less opportunity than the prints for caricature or for new interpretations of old 
themes, and seldom portray famous actors and courtesans, nevertheless, they exhibit those 
qualities of good-humored gaiety, superficial cleverness, and careless appreciation of amusing 
coincidences and of things and moments as they pass, which belong only to dwellers in the 
Ukiyo. 

The term Ukiyo, literally, ‘‘floating (or fleeting) world,” was originally a Buddhist 
phrase, used in contempt of our transient existence. The daily round of everyday life, long 
known to poets as this “‘dewdrop world,” in reference to a passage in a Buddhist text, 
saying of human life that it is “like a dream, like a vision, like a bubble, like a shadow, like 
dew, like lightning,” now became known similarly as the Ukiyo. This phrase was first applied 
in the seventeeth century to certain genre paintings, then a new venture in art, and later 
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came to be associated with the work of a whole school, in much the same way as originated 
the term ‘‘Impressionism,”’ applied to the work of the Barbizon school in France. The 
Ukiyo-é (é means “picture” or ‘‘art’’) artist and his public, far from taking the Buddhist 
point of view, approached more nearly to the Elizabethan attitude: their motto, expressed 
in corresponding Western terms, was ‘“‘Gather ye rosebuds while ye may.” By the late 
eighteenth century, it seems the people no longer realized their folly, no longer understood the 
viewpoint of the poet in accepting life: ‘Granted this dewdrop world be but a dewdrop 
world, this granted, yet . . .” Instead, they became more and more entangled in the 
net of pleasure, forgetful alike of the future and of pleasure’s inevitable companion, pain. 
Under the “Great Peace of the Tokugawa,” Japan, though ruled by a family of militarists, 
experienced, after centuries of civil strife, two hundred and fifty years of freedom from 
bloodshed. During this period the commoners found such security, wealth, and leisure as 
were unprecedented in the days of the powerful and predatory barons, but they were 
allowed only a limited sphere in which to employ these advantages. They could not wear 
swords, were subject to espionage, and were forbidden to trespass on what belonged to the 
higher classes. Shut off from nobler occupations by this strict feudal régime, the common 
people of Japan, especially those in the new capital of Edo, gave themselves up to the pursuit 
of wealth, which came rather easily in those days. This endeavor they yielded only to the 
more fascinating pursuit of pleasure, which became more and more the end of their existence. 
The higher classes looked on with outward scorn, though many of them joined, more or less 
secretly, in the amusements of the wealthier commoners. Out of these conditions were 
born the popular theatres and the Yoshiwara, or “‘Gay Quarters” of Edo, which furnished 
the chief themes for the prints. The netsuké, being intended for use and not for advertise- 
ments of actors and beauties, and for use by almost the entire population, represent as well 
as the gay life of the pleasure-seekers, the soberer and simpler side of the life of the great 
city and the countryside around. 

Many and varied as are the subjects dealt with in these fanciful and ingenious carv- 
ings, they may be generally grouped under the following heads: genre subjects including, 
besides scenes of contemporary life, animals and illustrations of proverbs; second, theatrical 
subjects, really a large subheading under the first; third, historical and legendary matter, 
both Chinese and Japanese; and fourth, classical themes, that is, those which had for long 
ages, both in China and Japan, been traditionally used by artists, especially painters. 
Buddhist subjects may usually be included under one or the other of these heads. It may be 
noted that these classes of subject tend more or less to merge, and it will soon be obvious to 
the reader that all of them, as used by the netsuké-carvers, who were but unlettered artisans 
working for the middle and lower classes, are tinged with folk-lore. The treatment in every 
case, indeed, is in accord with the spirit of the times, which found its best known and, 
perhaps, its most characteristic expression in the color-prints. The carver never failed to 
seize upon a chance of associating different ideas, derived often from very disparate sources, 
and his result sets a thousand related fancies running in the mind of the initiated observer. 
Ingenious as was his treatment of the subject, his use of various and sundry materials in 
such a way as to bring out different objects represented or different parts of objects, is no 
less clever. Netsuké were usually made of wood or ivory, sometimes of other materials, 
such as horn, amber, lacquer, or pottery, and to the basic material various metals, coral, 
ivory, and pottery were commonly added as ornamental inlays or put on in relief. 

Under each of these headings treated in the above order, the subjects of a number of 
netsuké will be explained. This loose treatment may, it is hoped, serve to give some idea of 
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the range of themes and the method of their expression, though the latter point is nec- 
essarily brought out more or less by the way. Even less is known about the lives of the 
netsuké-carvers than of those of the print-designers, and as their names would scarcely have 
a familiar ring in the ears of my readers, I shall, in describing various netsuké, omit the 
names of the artists, confining myself for the most part to the themes used. Under the 
illustrations, however, the name of the carver and his date, or the approximate date of the 
piece, are given. 

Before starting in on the neisuké, it may be well to have before us a picture of the whole 
device: we shall, therefore, consider a tobacco-pouch provided with a netsuké and an 
ojimé, all designed to illustrate the cultivation of the silkworm (Fig. 2). Now silk-manu- 
facture was a prominent industry of the day, for the beauties and stage heroes had to be 
supplied with shimmering silks and brilliant brocades. This subject may thus be classed 
as genre; on the other hand, the production of silk is classic and takes us back to pre- 
historic China, for an empress, wife of one of the legendary emperors (about 2700 B. C.) 
is said to have introduced in that country the culture of silkworms. As early as the second 
century B. C., China was supplying Rome with woven and embroidered textiles, of great 
beauty of design and weave. Throughout the fields of literature and painting occur refer- 
ences to this industry, as, for instance, the famous painting in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, by a Chinese emperor of the twelfth century A. D., showing ladies preparing newly 
woven silk for use. The Ehon Jikishiho, a Japanese book by Morikuni, published in 1744, 
which furnished so much material, once part of a carefully guarded secret tradition, to the 
Ukiyo-é artist, gives a series of pictures of sericulture, after which several sets of prints were 
made. Our pouch and its ornaments take us through some of the processes of the growth 
of the silkworm. First, on the back of the pouch, a skilfully carved larva, fastened to the 
cloth, is realistically eating a mulberry leaf, painted in gold. After three rests and a great 
deal of feeding in between, the silkworms take their ‘‘great rest,’’ and spin a silk cocoon. 
The netsuké represents such a cocoon; the ivory is about the same creamy white as the real 
cocoon and is carved to represent its rough surface and the characteristic indentation in the 
centre. When the moths emerge from the cocoons, they soon pair; and the clasp on our 
pouch skilfully represents this process, the female moth on one side being made 
larger than the male on the other side, as is really the case. The ojimé, made of wood 
stained purple or maroon, with a green ivory stem, looks just like a mulberry fruit, and the 
cord passes through a half-eaten leaf, made of kiri (pawlonia) wood, on the top of the pouch. 
This elaborate affair in all probability adorned the person of some young dandy. It shows 
the realistic tendency so marked in the netsuké, which seems to be less prominent in the case 
of the prints (compare the set of twelve prints on this subject by Utamaro, in which the silk 
moths look like ordinary butterflies, or even more like ribbon bows), and also the rather— 
what shall I say—pungent taste of the times, which is even stronger, perhaps, in the prints 
than in the netsuké. 

The carvers of netsuké treated many genre themes, such as are seldom, if ever, met with in 
the ancient classic art. Here we see the common people at their usual occupations, children 
at play, fishermen and farmers, artisans and country women with their bundles of firewood 
and kitchen utensils for sale, and many similar figures and scenes. The women who came 
to Kyoto from Ohara and other villages to sell fuel and homemade utensils of wood, were 
familiar sights in the city streets, and came to be generally known as Ohara-mé, or ‘‘Ohara 
women,” whether they came from Ohara or from some other village. In netsuké, they 
appear with their packages nicely balanced on their heads on their way to town, or as they 
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looked at a halt on the journey, seated on their merchandise, smoking a pipe. In Japan, it 
may be noted, their sex was no bar to women in the matter of smoking, though it was in 
some other matters. People are caught at odd moments by the carver: one netsuké shows 
a fisherman in a tiny boat struggling with an octopus as large as he, another, a blind minstrel, 
with his biwa or lute hung over his back in a bag, face downward, feeling his way across 
a country bridge. 

Children at play are frequently to be met with, often with toys, such as paper or wooden 
masks, drums, and so forth, and illustrations of games also. A peculiar pastime known as 
akambé gives the carver a chance to exercise his ever-ready ingenuity; the game consists in 
hiding a mask behind one, at the same time pulling down one of the lower lids and sticking 
out the tongue, as if to say, ‘‘Find it if you can.” Pink coral is often used to represent the 
tongue and is so contrived that it slips in and out of the mouth when the netsuké is moved. 
A game similar to chess, which often finds illustration among the netsuké, seems to occur 
chiefly in connection with Chinese sages, with whom it has long been traditionally associated 
(Fig. 16); being a difficult game, skill in playing it is accounted one of the Four Accom- 
plishments with painting, calligraphy, and music as the other three. 

Objects of everyday use are often skilfully treated. Thus one netsuké is made in the shape 
of a little box, the lid of iight, the main part of dark, wood; a blossoming plum branch 
outside a round window, done in lacquer, decorates the lid. Another represents a basket 
(Fig. 7), the weave of which is well simulated in wood, and the contents, irregular sized 
pieces of charcoal, are as realistically shown. Many are the similar representations of the 
fisherman’s property: now an eel-trap with its catch (Fig. 13), as described below, occurs; 
again, out of an old broken jar an octopus sticks its head, or from inside an iron pot pushes 
up the wooden cover with its tentacles. From the properties of the housewife and the 
fisherman to those of the scholar, all find illustration. One inro of black lacquer represents 
a cake of ink and the netsuké shows a half-used piece of a cake. The Chinese and Japanese 
had solid pieces of ink which were often decorated with designs and writing, which they 
dipped in water and ground on a stone slab, making a fluid of about the consistency of India 
ink. This they applied to paper or silk with a brush, using it equally for painting and 
writing, both processes being considered fine arts in the East. 

Proverbs capable of concrete representation are often portrayed in netsuké. We find, 
for instance, a monkey holding a gourd and pressing with it upon the back of a catfish. 
This illustrates the phrase commonly applied to any obviously foolish undertaking, ‘‘a 
monkey holding down a catfish with a gourd.’”’ The catfish being slippery and the gourd 
smooth, this undertaking is well-nigh impossible, and consequently only a monkey or, what 
is practically the same thing, a stupid person, would try it. Catfish always suggest to the 
Japanese earthquakes, which, as is well-known, are common in their country. According 
to legend, when the catfish under the earth gets angry, its movements shake the land and 
an earthquake ensues. This phrase, therefore, may have the added meaning, ‘‘as foolish 
as to try to stop an earthquake.’’ Earthquakes are one of the four things most to be feared, 
according to the popular saying, ‘‘ (Beware of) earthquakes, fire, thunder (7. e., lightning), 
and old men;” the last item may remind the reader of Yeats’ delineation of the aged in the 
‘‘Land of Heart’s Desire,” as “old and crabbéd and worldly wise.” 

A frog sitting on an overturned well-bucket suggests the saying “ Like a well-frog 
(who has never seen the big sea),” applied to anyone who has experience only in a narrow 
circle and thinks of himself as a very important person. An interesting illustration of the 
saying, ‘‘A dragon issuing from an ash-bowl,”’ used in reference to any unexpected event, 
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occurs. This idea is probably derived from the dragon which one of the disciples of the 
Buddha is supposed to bring forth at will from his begging-bowl. The dragon is, perhaps, 
as well-known as any motive in Far Eastern art, and I shall not stop here to describe it.’ 
The netsuké in question (Fig. 22) represents the tabako-bon or smokers’ tray, with several 
utensils on it, among them the vase-like receptacle used for ashes, commonly made of 
bamboo. Out of this emerges a large dragon, coiled upon himself. The base of the tray, 
though uncut, was probably intended to be used as a seal. 

Netsuké representing animals, insects, and even plants frequently occur; and among 
those known to the writer are examples showing now, as described above, a frog on an old 
well-bucket or on a worn-out sandal, again, turtles climbing over one another, or puppies 
at play, a rat on an old broom, or a snail stretching out of its shell to creep down the side 
of an overturned tub (Fig. 8). A turtle made of tortoise-shell is provided with moveable 
head, legs, and tail, and thus appears to be swimming in a pond, on which float lotus leaves 
made of ivory (Fig. 18). A wasps’ nest, cleverly carved of wood, hangs from a twig; wasps 
climb over the sides and one moveable one slips in and out of one of the cylindrical openings 
in the nest. Monkeys are a favorite subject: we have already noticed one example, and 
others are many. One tiny simian is of sandalwood, from which emanates a pleasant 
fragrance. A netsuké representing a tiger (Fig. 5) is interesting. This animal was not 
common in Japan but from ancient times had been used as an art motive. As an illustration 
of plant life may be cited a netsuké in the form of three mushrooms (Fig. 12). Frequently 
an apparently natural animal or group alludes to some popular saying, legend or quotation 
from literature, or is so associated with some season or emotion that its presence alone 
suggests the related idea or sensation. Thus, the cicada on an old tree is sometimes met 
with: it always suggests the autumn and usually sadness. This singing insect is familiar 
to readers of Chinese and Japanese lyric poems; the sense of one such verse from an ancient 
Japanese anthology is as follows, “‘ No one except the murmuring wind visits my lonely cottage 
on the mountainside, where the cicada sings.’” A frog ona lotus (see cover design) may be a 
frog ‘‘and nothing more,” or it may suggest one of a number of short poems. The frog, snail, 
and toad are popularly looked upon as the ‘“‘ Three Enemies,”’ each one of which has power 
over one of the others, but is powerless before the third member of the group. The origin 
of this strange idea I have not been able to learn, though it is doubtless related to two 
popular games in each of which one of three gestures may be chosen by the two players, a 
point being won by the player choosing the stronger réle at a given signal. 

The theatre played a large part in the life of the people, who in the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries thronged the streets of the capital on their way to the playhouses. 
From of old there had been the classic stage, on which were enacted serious plays called No and 
between presentations of these, to break the tension, comic interludes known as Kyogen (liter- 
ally, “‘Mad Words’”’). Once a year, the people were allowed to come to the castle of the Shogun 
(the highest military commander and the real ruler of Japan), and see a performance of the 
classic No, played by hereditary actors. In other ways, of course, chiefly through inter- 
course between the samurai and the people, information leaked out and imitation No and 
imitation Kyogen as well as wholly popular plays were given in the city theatres. It even 
became the custom to begin performances with a dance similar to the ancient classic dance 
called Sambaso, which is said to have been first performed in A. D. 807. The dance was 
usually given by three characters, from one of whom, Sambaso (Fig. 14), it took its name. 


1] may refer the reader to Okakura, The Awakening of Japan, pp. 77-79. 
2For this translation from the Kokinshu I am indebted to Miss Chie Hirano. 
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Another character was Okina, who, like the preceding, wore an old man’s mask (Fig. 3). 
One netsuké represents a box for masks, on top of which is a mask of Okina. 
When the lid is lifted, a miniature stage becomes visible, with three dancers and 
two members of the chorus (?). The plays were originally given out of doors and 
the stage was provided with a roof; later on, although large playhouses were built, the 
cover to the stage remained. This tiny carving shows the roof clearly, as well as the 
passageway by which the actors entered and left the stage. A netsuké in the form of a cat 
mask well illustrates the tricks of the carver. The jawis moveable; inside is carved the 
figure of a mouse, which disappears behind the teeth when the jaw shuts with a quick 
motion and a little click. Cat masks were worn in a popular drama based on a certain 
legend which tells the tale of a wicked cat that killed a beautiful woman, assumed her 
shape, and used the opportunities thus gained to cause the serious illness of the lord who was 
the woman’s lover. 

Representations of characters in the different plays occur, each wearing his peculiar mask, 
such, for instance, as Kikujido. According to legend, when still a beautiful youth of sixteen, 
he won at the same time the favor of a Chinese emperor who reigned about 1000 B. C. and 
the envy and hatred of the courtiers, through whose intrigues he was finally banished. 
Before he left the court, however, the emperor told him a charm, the saying of which would 
yield not only eternal life but also the still more precious boon of immortal youth. The 
boy betook himself to the hills, whither go the wise in China, and there spent a good deal 
of his time writing the magic words on chrysanthemum petals, which he afterward threw 
into a stream. The water which came in contact with these flowers drew from them the 
property of conveying long life, and was drunk as an elixir. Thus Kikujido is shown in 
netsuké as a beautiful youth, with chrysanthemums either in his hands or as a decorative 
design on his garments. 

Kiyohimé, a character in another play, is also represented. The legend upon which this 
drama is based tells us that the heroine, or, rather, villainess, was the daughter of an inn- 
keeper. At the inn her father kept, a priest used always to stay when on his way to or from 
a certain shrine to which he annually went on a pilgrimage. He was wont to laugh and 
talk with the child, never dreaming that she would fall in love with him. Finally, however, 
she became possessed with a fiery passion and on his refusal to return it, followed him to 
the temple, where he took refuge under the great bell. Kiyohimé in a fury threw herself 
upon it, changing as she did so to a dragon with a demon-like face. She beat with a ritual 
implement upon the bell till it bécame hot and melted, killing both her and the priest. One 
netsuké (Fig. 10) is cleverly carved of black wood (ebony ?); Kiyohimé with a demon’s 
face and claws in ivory, and with the tail of a dragon, encircles the bell under which is the 
priest. His face, painted to look as if devoured by flames, is visible through a hole in the 
bell, the handle of which revolves, turning the priest with it. 

A netsuké made of a nutshell shows four masks used on the popular stage, the pro- 
tuberances on the shell being cleverly incorporated into the masks. Another represents a 
mask partly concealed by a yellow cloth wrapping decorated with a cloud design, the mask 
being horn and its wrapping, ivory. Another netsuké shows on one side a demon, whose 
name is, of course, synonymous with bad luck, and on the inner surface the 
bulging cheeks of Uzumé, goddess of mirth, whose smiling face brings good fortune. 
Through the nostrils of the demon, the cord is drawn, and the ojimé which runs on it 
consists of three very real-looking dried beans, which are the terror,of all demons and are 
commonly scattered around on New Year’s Day to drive ill-luck out of the house for the 
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year to come. Such a playful use as well of current ideas as of the material at hand is 
characteristic of the netsuké-carver. Many of the popular plays call for the use of demon 
masks. This particular netsuké is a large one and was probably worn by a wrestler, a class 
of people in Japan who were of giant size, although they do not appear so in the netsuké 
illustrated here (Fig. 20). Another piece shows a mask-carver cutting a wooden mask repre- 
senting a character in one of the popular Kyogen; he is twisting his own mouth to make it look 
like the particular mask he is working on, which has protruding, twisted lips. Another 
(Fig. 11) illustrates a mask-seller fallen asleep over his box, in the open drawer of which 
are two masks, one of Uzumé and one of a demon, symbolizing, as explained above, good 
and bad luck, respectively. 

Historic figures, both Chinese and Japanese, as they are represented in netsuké, 
carry with them such an accumulation of legend, which has become inextricably entangled 
with the facts, that it has been thought best in this case to group together historical and 
legendary subjects. 

Frequently to be met with among netsuké is the heroic bearded figure of the Chinese 
warrior Kuan Yii with his enormous halberd, on foot or on horseback. A native of 
Shantung who died in A. D. 219 after a notable career, he is one of three illustrious soldiers 
known to the Chinese and Japanese as the ‘‘Three Heroes of Later Han,’’ who swore the 
famous “‘peach-garden”’ oath of fidelity to one another—a group sometimes portrayed in 
netsuké. In one case, an opening left in the side of a carved wooden peach, discloses 
within, a garden landscape, with the three martial figures of our heroes in the foreground. 
Kuan Yii’s adventurous career is outlined in H. A. Giles, A Chinese Biographical Dic- 
tionary, No. 1009, p. 383. 

Chung K‘uei (Shoki) is a fierce individual who is looked upon as the foe of all demons. 
Legend identifies him with a Chinese student who committed suicide because of his failure 
to pass certain examinations. The emperor, hearing of his case, commanded that he 
be buried with high honors, and out of gratitude Chung K‘uei vowed to devote 
himself to the task of expelling all demons from China (Fig. 15). 

Hsi Wang-mu (Sei-obo), the Royal Western Mother, seems to have been a purely 
imaginary being, who, according to legend, had a many-storied palace and an extensive 
peach-garden somewhere in the mountains between Chinese Turkestan and Tibet—a 
sufficiently inaccessible place. Her peach trees, it is said, bloomed only once in three 
thousand years, but bore then no ordinary fruit, for the eater thereof gained eternal life. 
The same Chinese emperor from whose court the beautiful boy Kikujido is said to have 
been banished (about 1000 B. C.), travelled extensively, and, so goes the story, 
visited her garden and partook of its precious fruit; and the lady herself, ‘“‘so say they, 
sing they, tell they the tale,” honored another Chinese emperor (who reigned 140-86 
B. C.) with a visit, bringing along ten peaches as a gift, of which, however, three were 
stolen. As early as the second century A. D. this theme was illustrated on Chinese engraved 
stone slabs, and has come down through the centuries to be reflected again in a tiny wood- 
carving for use by, say a Japanese shopkeeper. Outside, the netsuké looks like a peach 
kernel; within is a tiny moveable figure of the Queen of Fairies and Lady of the Peach- 
grove, leaning against a rock. 

Stories of Japanese heroes illustrated in the netsuké, follow history a little more closely, 
perhaps, though here, too, legend has found a way to embellish the truth. Nitta-no-Shiro 
Tadatsuné once saved the life of the great general Yoritomo of the Minamoto clan, who 
conquered all Japan in the eleventh century. On one of the hunts given by Yoritomo at 
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the foot of Mt. Fuji, a wounded wild boar, maddened by pain and terror, headed straight 
for the Minamoto chief. The faithful Tadatsuné, quick to see his master’s danger, 
spurred on his horse, and, leaping from the saddle, landed on the back of the boar, facing 
his tail. Grasping firmly this short appendage, he plunged his dagger again and again 
into the side of the boar, and leaped skilfully off before the animal fell. One netsuké 
(Fig. 19) illustrating this incident adds an unfortunate hunter trampled under the boar’s feet. 

Yoritomo’s brother, Yoshitsuné, is reverenced in Japan as the flower of chivalry, the 
true and perfect knight, and he also had a faithful follower: indeed, Benkei has become 
the type of trusted servant to the Japanese. The fight at the bridge, won by Yoshitsuné, 
then but a slender boy, over the seven-foot giant, made the latter follow the fortunes of 
his conqueror with a lifelong devotion—a story which has its counterpart in the merry tale 
of our own Robin Hood and Friar Tuck, for Benkei too was a religious as well as a fighter, 
a not unusual combination in mediwval Japan. Many are the stories in which the brawny 
priest takes a prominent part. When Yoshitsuné had to flee north for his life, it was 
Benkei who thought of a clever trick by means of which the party passed the barrier of 
Ataka, though some allege a different reason, saying the man who kept the pass had pity 
on Yoshitsuné, young and brave and unfortunate as he was, and afterward, for his fault in 
letting his enemy go by, forfeited his name and estate (in order to save his honor, according 
to the knightly code). In any case, the party of twelve men, all dressed as wandering 
priests of a certain sect, came to the pass. Benkei, telling the keepers that he and his party 
had been commissioned by the abbot of a well-known temple to gather funds for the 
rebuilding of the fane, then in ruins after a fire, got out a learned looking document from 
which he read his pretended commission. Carefully carved out of ivory, the stoutly 
built figure of the big warrior, whose hairy arms are skilfully portrayed, wearing the small 
polygonal cap of the sect to which he belonged, and carrying on his back a case of books, 
as all travelling priests do, holds in front of him a scroll from which he is reading; his bold 
looks seem to say, ‘‘ Let him doubt who dares.” 

Another tale in which Benkei figures is that of the bell of Miidera, a temple near 
Kyoto. This famous bell is five and a half feet high and is very heavy, yet Benkei is said 
to have stolen it, and, placing it on one end of a wooden beam with his paper lantern to 
balance it at the other, to have taken it to Hieizan, up a long, steep hill. He was at this 
time a monk in the latter temple, whose inmates had long envied Miidera its fine bell. 
The bell, however, missed its old home and, though installed in a place of honor at Hieizan, 
nevertheless gave out only a mournful tone which seemed to say, ‘“‘I want to go back to 
Miidera! I want to go back to Miidera!’’ Benkei in disgust shouldered the big bell and 
sent it rolling over and over down the hill almost to the very gate of the rival temple. 

Ono-no-Tofu was a nobleman of the tenth century. While still a young student, 
he became discouraged in his attempts to master the art of calligraphy and abandoned his 
efforts. While walking disconsolately by a pond in the palace gardens one day, his atten- 
tion was caught by a frog which was trying to leap from the water to an overhanging 
willow branch. Again and again the poor creature tried and failed, but keeping up his 
efforts, at last sueceeded. Taking the frog’s lesson to heart, Ono-no-Tofu began prac- 
ticing calligraphy with new vigor and finally gained such power over the brush that he has 
become traditionally known as the greatest calligrapher of his day and one of the three 
greatest of all times in Japan. One piece, which has been cut and used as a seal, repre- 
sents the illustrious man on the back of a large frog (Fig. 21). Doubtless the intention is 
to suggest his indebtedness to the frog. 
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Sentaro, whose story seems to derive from the legend of the Chinese Lu-shéng (one 
version_of which is told by F. Hadland Davis in Myths and Legends of Japan), is shown on 
top of a kite, raising himself from a pillow and scratching his head in bewilderment. He 
is said to have read a book about an ancient worthy sent in the third century B. C. by the 

. Chinese emperor to find the Elysian Fields, that is to say, the three mountainous Islands 

is of the Blesséd, supposed to lie somewhere in the Eastern Sea. He settled in Japan near 

% Mt. Fuji and lived and died there; the Japanese have endowed him with the immortality 

? he came to seek and have made him the patron saint of the hermits who live on the sacred 
mountain. In answer to Sentaro’s prayers, the old gentleman appeared to him and gave 
him a kite upon which to travel to the home of the immortals. Getting upon it, he fell 
asleep and dreamt: finding himself at the Blesséd Isle, he wandered about for some time 
enjoying the sights. He discovered that the immortals were rather tired of their endless 
lives and his own senses soon became dull to sensations such as that derived from eating 
poison without any ill effect. He grew homesick and decided to return; but on settling 
down on his kite again, he woke up, and it is in this very act that our netsuké portrays him. 
The moral (a not unusual concomitant of these stories) is clear: as Goethe says (I quote 
from the memory of a translation), ‘‘It is well to be careful what we wish for, lest our wish 
be fulfilled.” 

Kintaro, the ‘‘Golden Boy,” lived with his mother, the ‘‘ Mountain Woman,’’ among 
the woods and hills. Because of trouble at court, his father, a samurai, had committed 
suicide and his mother had fled. He grew up, living among the wild animals and knowing 
only his mother. When a mere baby, he showed such extraordinary strength as to be able 
to overcome fierce animals with his bare hands. During his boyhood, he was discovered 
by a great warrior who seeing that the boy’s strength and courage would be useful to him, 
made him his retainer. The mountain youth thus left his mother and his native woods 
for a different life, becoming in after years a great soldier. He is a favorite with little 
children, who greatly admire his fortitude and strength. He is shown in our illustration 
forcing open with his hands the mouth of a great bear (Fig. 6). The carver, with his usual 
care for detail, has represented the boy pressing upon his lower lips with his teeth—which 
are made of a tiny bit of ivory—in the strenuous effort he is making. 

: Legendary beings with divine power were among those adopted from Chinese 
a mythology by the Japanese. In the same way, probably, as the Greeks thought of Aeolus 
a with the winds in a bag, the Chinese and Japanese imagined a fierce-looking individual ‘ 
a ' with a huge bag over his head, the ends of which he held tight or loosened, according to 
. whether or not he wanted to cause a gale (Fig.4). Frazer’s interesting theory (explained at 
length in The Golden Bough) is that in early times men thought they could influence the 
elements by sympathetic magic (that is, by imitating wind and rain, and so forth, they 
could cause these phenomena to appear), and later, when they gradually learned their 
impotence, they ascribed the same power tosuperhuman beings. Another illustration is 
the thunder-god, who causes thunder by pounding sometimes on a single large drum, and 
sometimes on a whole series of small drums, attached to sticks centred on a hub, the 
arrangement looking something like a wheel. Many netsuké show the thunder-god peering 
down through a hole in the clouds; one of them, made of pottery, shows him in the usual 
manner as a dark-skinned demon-like figure, looking down through blue storm-clouds, 
his drum, with blue and green designs on it, slung over his back. These subjects, of the 
wind- and thunder-gods, had long been used by artists of the older schools, especially by 
Kano painters, and from this source Ukiyo-é artists derived their conception of them. 
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Boston, Museum or Fine Arts: 14—A DANCER IN THE ROLE oF SampBaso. Ivory. BY 


GENRYOSAIL, 18TH-19TH CeNTURY. 15—SHOKI, THE DEMON-QUELLER, Lookinc Down A 
WELL AFTER A DEMON WHO HAS CLIMBED DowN THE Rope To Hive. THE FIGURE OF THE 
DrEMON SERVES AS AN ojimé. Ivory. By Ryvo, 18TH-19TH Century. 16—-Two CuINEsE 
Sacres PLayinc Cuess Insipe A HALF-OPENED ORANGE. Ivory. 19TH CENTURY. 17— 
DaRUMA STANDING ON A REED. Ivory. 18TH CENTURY. 18—ToRTOISE SWIMMING AMONG 
Lorus Leaves. Ivory; Tortorse, TORTOISE-SHELL. 18TH CENTURY. 19—NurTTA—No- 
Sumo Tapatsuné Astripe or THE Boar. Ivory. By Mrtsucurka, 197TH 
Century. 20—Two WRESTLERS AND THE REFEREE. Ivory. By GeNnryosal, 18TH-19TH 
Century. ON THE Back or A Frog. Ivory Seat. 18TH 
22--A DRAGON ISSUING FROM AN ASH-BOWL ON A SMOKER’S Tray. Ivory SEAL BLANK. 
By Ho Ryomrin. 19TH CENTURY. 23—Sun K‘ana (Son Ko) Reapine a Book. Ivory. 
By FuKkensal 18ta Century. 24—A Fox witH THE SacrED JEWEL. Ivory. 
19TH CENTURY. 
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Thus, one print shows a beauty fearfully holding her hands to her ears, while above in the 
clouds the thunder-god is pounding his drums. A lacquer artist decorated an inro with 
pictures of two divinities, one on each side; his design he took from an earlier one by a 
Kano artist of the late seventeenth century, to whom he gives credit in an inscription. 

Strange creatures from the forest of Chinese and Japanese folk-lore occur often among 
netsuké. There is the Kappa, who looks something like a turtle except that he has longer 
arms and legs, no tail, and a hole on the top of his head, filled with a fluid necessary to his 
vitality. These beings haunt the streams and are rather malicious, though, on the other 
hand, they are so polite as often to lose their power to harm by bowing low in answer to a 
similar salutation from a human being, thus allowing the fluid so necessary to them to 
flow away. They especially like cucumbers, which they are in the habit of stealing. One 
example shows a Kappa with no less than five of these vegetables, one of which he is 
cutting, using a small wooden table and a kitchen knife, probably acquired by theft. 
This specimen illustrates the clever use of materials other than the basic one as inlay: 
thus, while the Kappa’s body is made of wood, his back is of tortoise-shell, his eyes and the 
fluid in his head, of ivory, and one of the cucumbers, of pottery, covered with a green 
glaze. Another example (Fig. 13), also of wood, shows a Kappa caught in an eel-trap, 
which, though of a different shape, works by the same principle as the lobster-pots of 
American fishermen. The Kappa, cleverly made of pottery, his body green, his eyes 
yellow, his tongue red, and the fluid in his head blue, looks out from a hole in the cage. 

The fox, the badger, and the cat are all credited in folk-lore with miraculous powers. 
The fox, being the messenger of the god of prosperity, is often associated with the Jewel, 
the Buddhist emblem of abundance (Fig. 24). The fox may transform himself into a 
human being and work magic for the good or ill of men. A wooden netsuké repre- 
senting a fox holding a kind of drum which was beaten in a certain way not by sticks, 
but by the fingers, bears allusion to a legend woven around the historical figures of 
Yoshitsuné, of whom we have already heard (see above, page 17), his lover and 
mistress, Shizuka, and his faithful follower, Tadanobu. Once when outlawed by 
Yoritomo, Yoshitsuné and Tadanobu were in hiding on the plains of Yoshino. Shizuka, 
hunting for Yoshitsuné, was escorted thither by a man whom she took to be Tadanobu. 
Shizuka was carrying a drum of the kind already described which had been given her by 
Yoshitsuné. Now it so happened that the son of the fox whose skin had been used to 
cover it had seen Shizuka and, taking the form of Tadanobu, conducted her to Yoshitsuné, 
hoping to be rewarded by the gift of the drum—as indeed he was. In gratitude, he used 
his magic power to foretell an attack by some monks, and while Yoshitsuné and Shizuka 
fled away, the real Tadanobu dressed in the clothes of his master, held back the attacking 
party. 

In connection with a cat-mask, a legend dealing with this same power of trans- 
formation in the case of a cat was mentioned above. A very amusing story about a 
different sort of transformation, told by Hearn in Japanese Fairy Tales, concerns a badger 
—or a teakettle: it would be hard to say which. An old priest fond of buying oddities 
once found in a junk shop a bronze teakettle which took his fancy. He returned proud 
aud happy to the temple with his purchase and set it on a box where it could be admired. 
Having fallen asleep, however, he was awakened by the excited talking of the novices in 
the room, and roundly scolded them for disturbing him at his meditations. ‘‘ Your 
teakettle is bewitched: it was dancing around with furry legs and a tail, just like a 
badger.” ‘‘ Nonsense,” said the priest, ‘‘there it is on its box, just as quiet as any other 
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teakettle. To your studies, and pray to be preserved from the perils of illusion.”” But 
that very night, when the priest filled the kettle and set it on the fire to boil some water 
for his tea, a strange thing happened. The kettle hopped off the fire and jumped around 
the room. ‘Well, it is bewitched, after all,” said the priest. ‘‘Nay, master,” replied a 
novice, ‘‘see where it rests on its box, just as quiet as any other teakettle.’”’ And the priest 
saw that what he said was true. ‘‘ Most reverend sir,” continued the novice, ‘‘let us all 
pray to be preserved from the perils of illusion.”” The priest at the first opportunity sold 
the kettle to a tinker, who found a way to make good use of its strange powers. He 
travelled around the country charging admission to the people to see the accomplished 
teakettle (Fig. 9), with its badger head, and furry tail and legs, dance and sing and walk 
the tight rope. Finally, when he was old and rich, the tinker returned the teakettle, 
which now seemed to have lost its badger nature, to the temple, where it was kept as a 
treasure. 

Classic subjects are treated both in seriousness and in the spirit of caricature, though 
the elaborate “‘parody-picture”’ prints have no parallel among netsuké. The classic 
subjects jealously guarded for centuries as a sacred tradition by hereditary painters, 
though new life was at different times infused into their expression, gradually became 
stereotyped and lost the power of inspiration. Then came the Ukiyo-é painter and crafts- 
man; nothing was sacred to him and he seized upon the stock-in-trade of all the old schools 
to illustrate his contemporary world. Thus, some of the subjects of the netsuké can be 
traced back through a long line of Japanese artists to China, where their source eludes us, 
lost in the mists of time. We have already seen (page 16) that representations 
of Hsi Wang-mu, the Royal Western Mother, occur in Chinese art as early as the second 
century A. D., and are repeated, after a break (doubtless many examples have been lost), 
by Japanese artists of the Kano school, to find still later illustration in netsuké. Another 
classic Chinese subject is the story of Sun K‘ang (Son Ko) of the fourth century A. D. who 
is also a favorite of Japanese painters of the Kanoschool. This determined lover of knowl- 
edge in his youth was so poor that he could not even have candles to study by at night and 
was accustomed on winter evenings to use the light reflected from the snow. Our netsuké 
(Fig. 23), cleverly made of ivory, succeeds well in creating the illusion of snow piled up on 
the roof of the little dwelling and on the branches of the tree behind it. The presentation 
here is very like that in the older paintings. For instance, a screen by a Kano painter in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, shows ten classic allusions dealing with snow, among 
which this is one. The only difference seems to be that the netsuké-carver has substituted 
a pine tree for the traditional bamboo. It may be noticed that the scholar, although the 
story naturally pictures him in these straightened circumstances in youth, is here shown 
as an old man with a beard, well enough off to have a servant. It would be hard, I 
think, to find a specimen of the netsuké-carver’s skill surpassing this one, where the tiniest 
details, though all contributory to the general effect, are one and all treated with infinite 
care: the round window in the wall, the books, the writing brushes in their holder, the 
ink-slab on the tiny table and the shoes of the lover of learning awaiting him, as is the 
Eastern custom, on the steps. 

The herdboy on an ox was a favorite theme with Chinese painters, especially with 
those influenced by a certain Buddhist sect, whose founder is discussed in the next para- 
graph but one, and several well-known examples exist. The name of this sect means ‘‘ medi- 
tation,” and the follower of its doctrines sought salvation through thecontrolofhisown heart 
and through communion with nature. His search for hissoul is compared to that of the 
herdboy for his charge, much in the same manner as Christ spoke of souls as sheep. After 
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a long search he comes back riding the submissive animal and playing on his flute, feeling 
in harmony with all things. This subject is the theme not only of Chinese paintings but 
also of early Japanese idealistic pictures and of paintings by artists of the Kano school, both 
early and late; it occurs also in modern art, as well in paintings as in netsuké. The 
representation may, of course, be accepted as a rural scene and nothing more. 

Horses were one of the earliest subjects treated in Chinese painting, and pictures of 
them are mentioned in literature of a time from which no pictorial specimens have been 
preserved. Since then they have been treated in various ways by Chinese and Japanese 
painters of different schools. Great men have been able to infuse such life into their 
pictures that legends like the following have arisen. The horse painted by a famous 
Japanese artist of the ninth century is said to have broken loose at night from the picture, 
and, prancing over the rice-fields, to have spoiled the villagers’ crops. His ravages were 
stopped only when the artist painted a halter on the too vivacious product of his brain. 
The bold black outlines used by Kano painters are well-adapted to this subject, and the 
inro here illustrated (Fig. 1), which reproduces in lacquer a design by the Kano artist 
Eisen, well illustrates their effectiveness. 

Daruma, the venerable Buddhist teacher and sage, is regularly accorded humorous 
treatment. The twenty-eighth Indian Buddhist patriarch at a time when Buddhism was 
dying out in India and spreading fast in China, he came to the latter country in A. D. 520, 
transferring thither both the patriarchate and the sacred begging bowl of the historic 
Buddha. Ideal portraits of him designed to bring out the austerity of his character and 
the clearness of his mind, were made in China during the Sung period (A. D. 960-1280) and 
later by the followers of the sect which he founded. These were serious pictures, seeking 
to express or to suggest in a single painting the basic doctrines of the teacher and the sect. 
One such portrait by an artist whose studio name, ‘‘Gateway-without-doors,”’ is suggestive 
of the ideal of mental freedom characteristic of this sect, is reproduced in Buddhist Art, 
by Anesaki. In Japan, also, during the Ashikaga period, when the doctrines built upon 
the teachings of this Buddhist saint were predominant, portraits of a like nature were 
painted. After a lapse of time, during which he may have been occasionally depicted, 
Daruma reappears in Ukiyo-é, where he is a favorite subject for parody or caricature. 
Thus many prints show, with slight variations, a woman in a red robe, like that of the monk, 
crossing water on a reed, in the manner in which, according to legend, he came over the Indian 
Ocean to China. One print shows the old ascetic hanging on the wall, so interested in a 
fashionable beauty reading a letter nearby that he has completely forgotton his meditations 
and is leaning way out of the picture to see her. Occasionally, the netsuké-carver gives 
us a serious representation (Fig.17). The most common treatment in netsuké, however, 
bears allusion to the story that this Buddhist saint spent nine yearsin unbroken meditation: 
he is therefore represented without any legs, as if to corroborate the biological truth that 
unused appendages and organs tend to disappear. He may even yawnandstretch: such 
is the use to which historical and classic material was put! 

One could, perhaps go on indefinitely cataloguing subjects, for the themes used seem 
to be endless. The general character, however, is the same throughout. The themes, 
whether they be genre, theatrical, historical, legendary, or classic, or all in one, are treated 
with cleverness and skill, and are designed to interest and amuse; and a like treatment of 
the material is noticeable. Thus, these carvings of wood, ivory, and so forth, betray their 
origin in the spirit of the Ukiyo, that strange, restless world produced in Japan in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, by the peculiar restraints and conditions 
imposed upon the people by the strongly organized military power of the Tokugawa rulers. 
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THE GENTLE ART OF FAKING. By RICCARDO Nosiii. 8°,318 PP., 31 ILLUSTRATIONS, PHILADELPHIA, 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1922. 


Signor Nobili’s handsomely made book offers considerably more than the title 
promises. Besides a full account of art forgeries, past and present, it furnishes a vivid 
and charming review of the whole history of art collecting in the Western world. Collecting 
seems to be always a symptom of artistic decadence. Art is public in its great periods. 
The great collecting nation of antiquity was not Greece but Rome, which produced her 
Marechal Soults, her forgers, her parvenu amateurs, her sycophant critics and dealers, 
her remnant of real connoisseurs quite after the fashion of New York today. Unquestion- 
ably, though Signor Nobili fails to mention the fact, Alexandria was a collecting city. The 
Greeks who assembled the great library, made grammars and commentaries, of course 
collected works of art. Indeed we may reasonably surmise that the general situation in 
second-century, B. C., Alexandria was quite comparable to that of eighteenth-century 
Paris, and that its influence was dominating throughout the civilized world of the time. 

Between the fall of Rome and the faint dawn of the Renaissance intervene nearly 
nine centuries without individual collecting, though most of the rich abbeys may be con- 
sidered as corporate collectors de facto. But Oliver Forzetta of Treviso, who flourished 
about 1335, seems to be the first Renaissance collector, hence the ancestor of the entire 
modernclan. A younger contemporary of Giotto, ‘‘we know that in the above year of 1335 
he came to Venice to buy several pieces for his collection, manuscripts of the works of 
Seneca, Ovid, Sallust, Cicero, Titus Livius, etc., goldsmiths’ work, fifty medals that had 
been promised him by a certain Simon, crystals, bronzes, four statues in marble, others 
representing lions, horses, nude figures, etc.’”’ Plainly Forzetta was the discursive sort 
of amateur of whom, as against the specialist, Signor Nobili approves. We modern 
collectors need feel no shame for our first ancestor. 

Since the fourteenth century, collecting has steadily increased with a certain lowering 
of the competence of the average collector. Forgery began even with the Renaissance, 
but has been vastly accelerated in recent times through the appearance of many amateurs 
of limited taste while of unlimited wealth, the shortage of available works of art, and the 
machinations of intelligent swindlers. 

Signor Nobili, who has been behind the scenes with the great dealers, gives an 
account as thorough as interesting of honest imitations sold fraudulently for originals, of 
intentional forgeries, and of revamped and improved originals. Of the three classes the 
overt forgery is on the whole the least dangerous, for it will always be inferior in quality to 
the thing it simulates. But the honest imitation, as in the case of the Florentine sculptor 
Bastianini, may be of excellent quality, while the revamped object will be, like the curate’s 
egg, entirely good and persuasive in carefully chosen spots. Let me illustrate. 

The Sienese imitutions of Joni were never made to deceive. They did, as a fact, 
deceive the elect, owing partly to the ignorance, partly to the guile, of the dealers. Fifteen 
years ago, in the small shops of Florence, these wares were offered as old or new according 
to the dealer’s estimate of the customer’s knowledge. Today, from familiarity, Joni’s 
imitations are quite harmless, which points Signor Nobili’s hint that the finished collector 
must study imitations and forgeries almost as carefully as originals. 
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The first old master I bought, an alluringly mellow profile of a Doge, was wrong, and 
it was one of the best purchases I ever made. And after more than twenty years of 
collecting, only recently, I confidently bought a skilfully revamped primitive. The 
incident is worth recounting, for it illustrates in small the insidious nature of ‘‘improved”’ 
originals. The picture was a little enthroned Madonna of Giottesque type. The figures 
at the side of the throne were old, the Madonna’s head palpably repainted in a better 
style. I bought the panel expecting to find the Madonna’s original head beneath the 
repaint. But there was no head there, only old gold ground. Apparently the gable top 
of the panel had been injured and a new gable made from another old panel had been 
spliced on to serve as a specious ground for the new head. I had docilely drawn all the 
inferences the forger intended me to draw. The moral is of course that the sides of old 
panels should be inspected as carefully as the backs and fronts. 

No collector can read this book without profit. It is delightfully done, and so com- 
plete that I note no omissions except that of the notorious Venetian imitators, Pietro della 
Vecchia and Sebastiano Ricci. Numerous cuts show the excellence of the work of imitators 
and forgers up to today, thus asserting vividly the perils of modern amateurism. The 
only safeguards are caution, experience, and taste. Having these abundantly, the collector 
will not often be fooled, and will learn much from his occasional mishaps. In collecting, 
as in war, the balance between the offensive and defensive is never permanently upset, but 
the moment emphatically calls for such strengthening of the defensive as Signor Nobili’s 
charming book affords. 


Frank Jewett Mather 


THE PLAY oF SiIBYL CASSANDRA. By GEORGIANA GODDARD KING. BRYN MAwR NOTES AND MONOGRAPHS, II. 
12°. BRYN MAwr, MAwr COLLEGE, 1921. 


The interrelation of art and literature at different periods in the world’s history has 
been much discussed in a general way during recent years, but very little that is definite 
and tangible has as yet been achieved in this field of investigation. Miss King’s admirable 
little monograph is therefore a welcome contribution, especially in its concrete results, to 
one of the most important phases of the subject, the connection between art and drama 
in the Middle Ages and Renaissance. Her essential purpose is an interpretation of the 
rather enigmatical Play (Auto) of the Sibyl Cassandra by the Portuguese dramatist of the 
early sixteenth century, Gil Vicente, who belongs also to Spain because the great majority 
of his dramatic pieces are written, in whole or in part, in Castilian; but, without any 
serious discursiveness, she has lightly and pleasantly woven into her essay an imposing 
array of significant and erudite information on the place of the Prophets and Sibyls in 
ritual, literature, painting, and sculpture. 

According to the pastoral and even popular tone that Gil Vicente is prone to give to 
his compositions, he represents the Sibyl Cassandra as a shepherdess refusing marriage 
with the shepherd Solomon (!) despite the exhortations of her uncles, Moses, Abraham, 
and Isaiah, and her aunts, the Persian, Erythraean, and Cimmerian Sibyls; the reason 
for Cassandra’s obduracy is her impracticable desire to be the virgin of whom through 
inspiration she knows that the Christian God will be born. With a mass of cogent 
evidence Miss King explains the presence of Solomon by reference to the frequent 
medieval identification of Cassandra, who was occasionally treated as one of the Sibyls, 
with the Queen of Sheba, and she enumerates a series of examples from the sculpture‘of 
the Middle Ages in which the Wise Man, Solomon, and the Wise Woman, a vague confusion 
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of the Sibyl and the Queen of Sheba, stand side by side. The appearance of the other 
Sibyls and the worthies of the Old Testament in Vicente’s drama she refers to that general 
medizval tradition, especially significant in the Mystery Plays, according to which the 
Sibyls were conceived as endowed with a power of Christian vaticination equivalent to 
that of the Prophets. In the course of her exegesis she adds many data to our knowledge 
of the evolution of the Mystery Play from the ecclesiastical liturgies, particularly in her 
discussion of the participation, in the Christmas services, of a person acting the réle of a 
Sibyl as harbinger of the Last Judgment; and her general treatment of the Sibyls in art 
and literature at the end of the monograph provides a useful and well-chosen compendium. 
The most interesting parallel to the Auto that she adduces is the Roumanian folk-tale, 
based upon a Greek prototype, which represents a Sibyl, here the sister of Solomon, as 
clinging to the virginal state for fifty years in the hope that Christ might be born from her. 
All this tradition and material, of course, Gil Vicente has sifted and combined into a work 
of original merit, by a sprightly invention all his own, and yet the problem of the play’s 
meaning is difficult enough to have justified Miss King in utilizing it as a text for a disser- 
tation that will prove valuable not only to literary scholars but also to students of Christian 
iconography. 

She has also made it hard for a reviewer to perform his conventional duty of picking 
some flaws. Doubtless Vicente’s Prophets and Sibyls wore the sumptuous theatrical 
costumes upon which she lays so much stress in her argument, but she is too ready to state 
their existence as a fact when it seems, in reality, only to be inferred from similar interludes 
‘and sculptured or painted groups. Whatever the faults of Lycophron, to whose Alexandra 
she alludes in examining the ancient conception of the Sibyls, his fame or at least notoriety 
demands a more adequate description than ‘‘one Lycophron of Chalkis, a witless poet of 
the end of the third century;”’ in any case, ‘‘witless”’ is the last adjective that should be 
applied to the oversubtle Lycophron, and he was active not at the end but at the begin- 
ning of the third century B. C. One of the most helpful features of these Bryn Mawr 
Notes and Monographs is the marginal employment of captions summarizing the substance 
of the paragraphs; but, evidently in an effort to break away from the lifeless diction of 
ordinary scholarship, Miss King sometimes indulges in picturesque headings that perplex 
rather than aid the reader. It is pleasant, however, to have her err in this direction when 
here and there she vouchsafes in the margin additional information. The same desire for 
less stilted language occasionally results in obscurity, as when, on page 37, it is not clear 
whether the Sibyl or the Queen of Sheba is smiling at Solomon, or on page 44, one cannot 
readily see to which “‘legend in learned literature” Gil Vicente may have been indebted. 
Yet such infinitesimal defects are the negligible vices of a great virtue, for like Ruskin, 
though her hand is less heavy, Miss King has really achieved an expository style that 
delights as well as instructs. In her earlier and much longer monograph, The Way of 
St. James, the rambling manner is perhaps somewhat exaggerated; in the present essay 
sound learning and charm of presentation are in pleasing balance. 


Chandler R. Post 


THE AESTHETIC BASIS OF GREEK ART OF THE FIFTH AND FOURTH CENTURIES B. C. By RHYS CARPENTER. 
BRYN MAwr NOTES AND MONOGRAPHS, I. 263 PP. BRYN MAwr, BRYN MAwRr COLLEGE; NEW YORK, 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 1921. 

The new series of Bryn Mawr Notes and Monographs starts its existence admirably 
with this little volume. The format is the same as that employed by the Hispanic Society, 
the Museum of the American Indian of New York, and the American Numismatic Society, 
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which means that the book is of handy size, and easy to carry in the pocket. For this 
reason, it will be a useful adjunct to the equipment of the studious traveller in classic lands, 
and form a ready book of reference and guidance for the serious student, who too often 
goes to Greece oversupplied with the so-called “‘scientific” study of Greek art, and ill 
equipped with true esthetic principles. It is these principles which this book seeks to 
furnish. It presupposes a certain amount of knowledge of the history of Greek art, and 
the principles of archeology, and devotes itself entirely to a discussion of the philosophy 
of esthetics as applied to art, and particularly to the art of Greece. 

Professor Carpenter is admirably fitted to do this work. He is not only an arch- 
zologist, and a teacher of archeology, but a poet of no mean capacity and a finished 
master in the use of his native tongue. It is highly proper that a book on esthetics 
should be written in a beautiful style; for a book on such a subject, couched ina 
slovenly manner, would for that very reason defeat the purpose for which it was 
intended. 

There are many reviews of this book, some of which are highly complimentary, others 
of which seem to ‘“‘damn with faint praise;’’ but, for my own part, I find scarcely a thing to 
criticise. The prevailing thought that occurred to me in reading the book, with the 
possible exception of Chapter III, which deals with the esthetics of Greek sculpture, 
is that the writer deals with much more than Greek art and often in a manner that 
makes the reader forget that after all the book is directly concerned with the art of 
Greece primarily. This is particularly the case with the last chapter, which concerns 
architecture, where Professor Carpenter involves the reader with discussions of Gothic 
and Baroque as well as Greek. 

Extremely illuminating and suggestive is the discussion of the theory of dimensions 
that Professor Carpenter lays great stress upon in his discussion of sculpture and architec- 
ture; I especially agree with the point made that Greek architecture had no particular 
conception of the enclosure of space. 

For the advanced student, this book cannot be too highly recommended. It is not, 
however, a book that can be put with advantage in the hands of a beginner; but in its 
field, it is not too much to say that it is one of the best, if not actually the best book in 
English on esthetics as applied to Greek art. 


Stephen B. Luce 


THE PALACE OF MINOS, A COMPARATIVE ACCOUNT OF THE SUCCESSIVE STAGES OF THE EARLY CRETAN 
CIVILIZATION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE DISCOVERIES AT KNOSSOS. VOLUME I: THE NEOLITHIC AND 
EARLY AND MIDDLE MINOAN AGEs. By Sik ARTHUR EVANS. 542 FIGURES IN THE TEXT, PLAN, TABLES 
COLORED AND SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES. NEW YORK, MACMILLAN, 1921. $25.40. 


At last, more than twenty years after the discovery of the Knossos palace and ten 
years after the last extensive campaign on the site, there has appeared the first volume of 
the publication of these epoch-making excavations. If at first sight the reader is inclined 
to grumble that the price is prohibitive, that the book is under the size now fairly estab- 
lished for archeological publications, that there is no complete plan of the palace in the 
first volume, his feeling when he finally lays the book down is nevertheless one of sincere 
gratitude to the author for the immense service he has rendered. A younger scholar would 
doubtless have published the work more promptly and in an improved form, but it is 
nevertheless well that the excavation of the Knossos palace was vouchsafed to so careful 
an observer and to so ripe a scholar. From the outset the site of Knossos was dug with 
scrupulous care. The author (p. 683) states that a sieve was constantly at work to salvage 
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clay-sealings, the most likely of all small objects to elude the excavator’s care. The 
excavation was probably the first of its size at which the sound of the sieve steadily accom- 
panied the sound of the pick, although the British excavators at Melos had already shown 
what slow and careful digging could deduce from a prehistoric site. Not only, however, are 
small objects saved from the dump, but great skill is shown in observing stratigraphic 
evidence, and this skill has increased during the years that have elapsed since the excava- 
tion began. Supplementary tests of floor-levels have been made of recent years under the 
direction of the architect, Mr. Doll, with the result that some of the earlier conclusions have 
been altered. The large knotted pithoi (p. 231), for example, in the East Magazines are 
now assigned to an earlier period. More important, the Twelfth-Dynasty Egyptian 
diorite monument from below the central court is now associated with M M II pottery. 

The volume before us is the first of three. The general arrangement is chronological 
and volume I brings the history of Knossos down to the end of the M MIII period. As 
the subtitle of the book suggests, the results of other Cretan excavations are restated here 
where they supplement the results obtained at Knossos. The book, therefore, becomes in 
some measure a history of the Cretan civilization. The material is arranged according to 
the nine periods into which the author at the outset divides the Cretan bronze age. Such 
chronological trinities must be, of course, perfectly arbitrary. Yet once established and 
found convenient, they become crystallized and nearly immutable. The author seems 
occasionally to suffer discomfort from his chronological system, but it is easier to subdivide 
than to alter. The student thus has now to take account of a Middle Minoan II aand a 
Middle Minoan II b style of vase-painting. The Meyer scheme of Egyptian chronology 
has been adopted in this volume, so that the dates of the various Minoan periods now 
harmonize with the system widely accepted by scholars. 

Within each period full account is taken of all the various activities with which the 
early Cretan was concerned. His advance in commerce, religion, writing, architecture, 
painting, sculpture, and the ceramic and minor arts is described in the light of all the 
evidence forthcoming from Knossos and elsewhere. The book is thus a mine of informa- 
tion, and it is difficult to think of a department of human knowledge the historian of which 
will not be obliged to consult it. Whether the student is interested in drainage systems 
or in pictographic scripts, in bull-grappling or mural painting, he will find the author’s 
discussion exhaustive and his judgment sound. In fact his treatment of any one of these 
subjects would make of itself a book of which a scholar might be proud. 

Much of this great mass of material has been published before in the Annuals of the 
British School at Athens, in Scripta Minoa, and in The Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos. But, on 
the other hand, much is absolutely new. The exploration of the shrine on Mt. Juktas, of 
the hypogaea under the south porch of the palace have never been published before. The 
inscribed ladle from Trullos (p. 625), the fresco of the saffron-gatherer (p. 264), the seal 
from Platanos (p. 198), the bronze blade recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum 
(p. 718) will be new to most archeologists. 

The author’s interpretation of the purpose to which the various rooms of the palace 
were devoted has in several instances been changed since the publication of the preliminary 
reports in the Annuals of the British School at Athens. The ‘“‘Room of the Olive Press’’ is 
now the “Room of the Stone Spout.”” The “‘School Room,” in the later history of the 
palace, at least, is a room for the use of workmen. The interpretation of the architectural 
evidence of the palace has gained greatly from the experience of Mr. Doll. In some cases, 
new interpretations seem to have been accepted only with difficulty, and it is hard to tell 
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whether or no the author has entirely given up the older and more imaginative explanation. 
Thus (p. 236) he writes: ‘The deep-walled cells of the early keep described above, though 
they very probably served as dungeons, may also be regarded as typical on a larger scale 
of methods of storage.” 

To some of the many conclusions drawn from this wealth of material it is, of course, 
difficult not to take exception. The “formidable depth” of the neolithic deposit under 
the central court is really not so formidable when one thinks, for example, that British 
officers in Egypt were wont to pay three shillings damage for expropriation of an Arab 
house. The rebuilding of a mud and wattle house must have been at most the work of a 
day or so. The early Cretans probably preferred to build on the platform of the old 
house as present-day Arabs habitually level instead of excavate in rebuilding their homes. 
The author’s terminology may sometimes be criticized. A ‘‘baetyl” has been shown 
(American Journal of Archeology, 1903, pp. 198-208) to be a live stone, a AiMos Eeurpuxos, 
whereas the term is used in this book as equivalent to “cippus.”’ And lastly, if one may be 
so bold, the English, to an American ear, has an unduly solemn sound. ‘Defective char- 
acter of the sepulchral evidence”’ is a strange way to convey the idea that ‘‘no graves were 
found.” And ‘‘E M I” and “M M II” make extraordinary nouns. But, in view of the 
immense service this great scholar has rendered, and in view too of his very generous 
attitude toward younger scholars, such criticisms seem petty indeed. It is to be earnestly 
hoped that the other volumes of the work will appear shortly. 


Edith Hall Dohan 
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